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The Hoosier School of Politics Opens 


F THE Duvalls and 

McCrays are essen- 
tial to Indiana, the state 
should take comfort in 
the knowledge that for 
each public official who 
is sent to prison, a dozen 
successors are coming 
out of college, fully 
versed in the chicanery 
and manipulation that in 
the Hoosier territory 
spells political success, 
and occasionally, even- 
tual imprisonment. 

The University of In- 
diana has just experi- 
enced a student election 
that contained all the trickery known to politi- 
cians professional and amateur. In the light of 
recent happenings in the state, it may well be 
said that the University is an admirable training 
ground for future citizenship. If expert mani- 
pulators complain that finesse was lacking in the 
student work, they should withhold judgment for 
a time, because it is safe to say that the depths, 
or the heights, as Duvall and McCray might say, 
have not yet been reached. The Daily Student, 
which could not shake the sons of new Tammany, 
even with complete exposure, explains that each 
year campus politics have become more corrupt, 
and that each year it seems the bottom of the 
scale has been reached. With this endless proc- 
ess, then, it may be predicted that whatever 
finesse is now lacking soon will be added. 

The caucuses and such trimmings are known 
to many campuses, and while more spirited at 
Indiana, probably, than elsewhere, they became 
insignificant in the light of later events. Out- 
standing in the University election were these 
happenings: 

Nine of twelve signatures on a sophomore 
nominating petition were forgeries. 

The nominee for sophomore president was ex- 
pelled from school two days before the election, 
while the nominee for treasurer had never en- 
tered the university. 

Check of credits of all candidates indicated 
that three were not members of the classes jn 
which they sought office, 
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At the Cradle of a New Science 
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Guests of the Russian Proletstud 
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Several persons ob- 
tained twelve signatures 
to a list of candidates 
for freshman offices, 
then erased the names 
of the nominees and sub- 
stituted a new slate 
without informing the 
signers of the petition. 

Politicians, for rea- 
sons known only to 
themselves, filed names 
of persons who had pre- 
viously refused to run 
and, to add strength to 
their tickets, added 
names of persons whom 
they had not consulted. 

Women students were coerced into voting for 
particular tickets by threats of exclusion from 
various activities. 

The Daily Student did everything possible to 
expose the corruption, giving prominence to 
names and hiding nothing. It shouted against 
stupidity, and criminal practice, yet the boys 
went merrily on their way, electioneered at the 
polls, sent out whips to round up the party men 
and women, cast ballots for those who didn’t 
vote,—and for some who wanted to but found 
at the polls that their votes had already been 
entered. 

One month’s effort was represented in the 
organization. Can the erstwhile public servants 
claim more efficacy among their forces? And 
with customary forgetfulness, a final editorial 
berates the politicians, and the campus settles 
down to preparing for the next election, and 
some more good old Indiana mud. 


Tell the Worst and Best 

Positive statements are dangerous where uni- 
versities are concerned. Possibly politics are 
dirtier at your university than elsewhere in the 
collegiate world. Perhaps, inversely, they are 
cleaner than elsewhere. Tell the best or worst 
about your college through The New Student. 
The best may be an inspiring teacher, and the 
worst a faculty too frightened of outside opinion 
to be inspiring. The New Student’s readers are 
interested in your university, good or bad—presi- 
dents, teachers, students and buildings, 
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is sent free upon request. 


Why Are They Here? 


66 HY are they here?’ asks The Daily 
Illini concerning its 9,796 students, in a 
year-end survey. Elsewhere the same question 
is being asked of the thousands of new students 
entering the universities for the first time. 


“It must be admitted at the outset,” says The 
Illini, “that most of the personnel of the institu- 
tion is here because ‘going to college’ is admitted- 
ly the modish fashionable, accepted thing to do 
following four years in a high school. .. . It is 
modish because the leaders in the field of educa- 
tion have found that a university ...is perhaps 
the most means yet devised to train the young 
people of the nation for a citizenship which will 
be most desirable, in the eyes of those leaders 
who will criticize it for the next score or two- 
score years.” 


“Boys who come from wealthy families usually 
can think of no better way of spending four years, 
after their prep school work, than to come to a 
university where they have friends, where they 
will have a chance to be members of their dad’s 
fraternity, or perhaps can meet some affable 
young ladies.” 

For the women, the main attraction is “the 
social” life,” the opportunity to acquire “culture 
and rating.” 

The main and most significant factor in the 
college rush The Illini holds to be “the unprece- 


Do you want to go to France 
with all expenses paid? 


By special arrangement with one of the largest travel organizations, a limited number 
of students in each college will be enabled to take part in Scholarship Tours. They 
will have the choice of one of six trips abroad with all expenses paid. ‘These trips 
are the reward for the cooperation of students in colleges. 


A booklet describing the trips themselves, the conditions under which they will be 
given and the way in which you may be enabled to travel at no expense to yourself 
Only a few applications in each college will be accepted 


so we urge that you write at once for information. 


Address, The Director of Scholarship Tours 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 


| 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


dented economic ‘prosperity’ of thousands of 
families throughout the nation.” 


Medallion 
WOULD have Cellini 
Strike a medal for me. 
In chiming bronze (that would be your laughter) 
On it—your lifted head; 
I would have poets, 
Who lodge coldly in attics 
And read their sonnets to irreverent mice, 
Match all their genius to devise 
The inscription. 
Then I should lay my medal 
On velvet, in a black frame, 
And hang it, 
At the end of a long, slim room 
In a famous gallery— 
Very many people would come there 
To see it, 
And my pity for a world that does not know you, 
Would be lessened. 
Rachel Grant 
in Smith College Monthly 
Cohen. Associate Miditer Bal abreman ett oenes 
Editors, George D. Pratt, Jr., Douglas P. Haskell, Walter 
Sassaman, Sol Auerbach (University of Pennsylvania), Ken- 
neth Stirling (University of Minnesota), Paul Porter (Uni- 
versity of Kansas). Published by THE NEW STUDENT, 2929 
Broadway, New York, weekly during the college year. 
Subscription for one year $1.50; Foreign countries $2. 
Single copies 10c. Entered as second-class matter April 20 
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Footnotes on the Higher Learning 


HE wisdom of the ages, from its repository 

in the intellects of college presidents, deans, 
coaches and editors, as exhumed for the guid- 
ance of freshmen, is herewith presented. This 
collection, which though small is representative, 
is not offered for entertainment; it is a pano- 
rama of higher education and its consummation. 
Let those who weep for the freshman also weep 
for the colleges. 

* * * 


“For God’s sake, let’s be men.’—Charles Mc- 
Rae, president Y. M. C. A., Davidson College. 

“Our stock of requirements ought to be far 
more varied than they are. They ought to be 
made to fit each individual just as hats are made 
in assorted sizes.”—President Hamilton, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute. 

“What enthusiasm here! What eagerness! 
The future stretches forward, suffused with a 
rosy glow, and blythe stout hearts take no 
account of the obstacles which may be in the 
way. ... You enter into a worth-while heritage. 
Look well that you remain deserving.’’—Editor- 
ial in The Gold and Black, Birmingham-Southern 
College. 

“Respect the upperclassmen, if only for these 
two reasons: 1. They have already gone through 
the freshman stage and were subject to the same 
things that are bothering you. 2. They have 
already done their part to boost their alma mater 
and are therefore worthy of respect from you 
younger students. You will have your turn next 
year... .”’—K. Gunn, president of student body, 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 


“The Oredigger, on behalf of the student body, 
takes this opportunity to welcome the new men 
which have enrolled in our school. This may 
seem queer to you after the hazing which you 
have just gone through, but you must remember 
that no man, no matter how hard he lays on the 
paddle, does it because of any ill feeling that 
he has toward a man. You men have chosen a 
school which wants and has real men. We have 
no place here for the feeble either in mind, will- 
power or physical make-up.”—KEditorial in The 
Oredigger, Colorado School of Mines. 

“This school is composed of men and women, 
not kids. Not high school children. ... We won’t 
have boozefighters. We won’t have that; we 
consider that a part of our responsibility here.” 
—President George Laughlin, Kirksville College. 

“One must eat the heart out of a subject.”— 
Dr. A. H. R. Fairchild, University of Missouri. 

“Contrary to the idea held by many that the 
purpose of the (R. O. T.C.) unit is to drill stu- 
dents in military tactics, the main idea is to make 
of them better citizens, and the drill is incidental 


to the course.”’—Major J. R. Cygon, University 
of Kansas. ; 

“You are considerably less than the dust you 
tread upon.”—Editorial in The Norwich Guidon, 
Norwich University. 

“Tiger spirit is hard to define. It is the 
humanistic part of your education.’”—C. L. 
Brewer, director of athletics, University of 
Missouri. 

“The State of Missouri has provided these 
noble buildings, this splendid equipment, and 
this capable and devoted faculty all for your 
benefit.”—President C. M. Hill, Southwest 
Missouri Teachers College. 


“Room at a place that does not recall a thought 
of home and you will not be reminded of home 
so poignantly, ... Join something. . . .”—The 
Royal Purple, Wisconsin State Teachers College. 


“Health is good and disease is bad for all liv- 
ing things, potatoes, roses, horses, men, women 
and babies. Therefore against whatever cunning 
of argument to the contrary, I am for all things 
that make for health and I am against all things 
that make for disease.”—President William Lowe 
Bryan, University of Indiana. 


“High scholarship, of course, but high scholar- 
ship plus great quantities of pep plus a high 
powered interest in athletics and all other extra- 
curricular activities.”—Editorial in The South- 
west Standard, Missouri State Teachers College. 

“Everything is said to have two sides. We 
should seek the explanation that promotes happi- 
ness and contentment. Seeing the dark side of 
things promotes discontent and grouchiness and 
nobody cares for a_ grouch.’—Message from 
Purdue University dean of men. 


“You are expected to be men now. You will 
have to wash your own neck and scrub your own 
ears. The life is what you make it.”—Dean 
Mead, Birmingham-Southern University. 

“Perhaps the greatest of all among the modern 
achievements of the college has been the splendid 
general training and equipment of our students, 
and the fact that for the past four years we have 
had almost a full one hundred per cent success 
in placing our graduates in desirable appoint- 
ments.’—President W. A. Ganfield, Carroll Col- 
lege. 

“Ottawa University is opening one of the big- 
gest and best years in its history. We’re going 
to have a winning football team, a big season 
of forensics, with the best success in everything 
that real work and pep can merit. . . . Come on, 
gang, let’s go!”—Editorial greeting in Ottawa 
Campus, Ottawa University (Kansas). 

“My advice is that each of you pick a hero and 
worship him with all the devotion at your com- 
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mand.”—President Charles R. Richards, Lehigh 
University. 

“Life is the common denominator, opportunity 
is the denominator and service is the numerator. 
What will be your quotient?’—Kditorial in The 
Collegiate, Atlantic Christian College. 

“When you go into a classroom you ought to 
expect something to be done to you, and the 
professor ought to expect to do something to 
you.”—President Arnold Bennett Hall, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

“Of course we admit that a freshman is nearly 
killed physically by upperclassmen but that is 
merely a matter of custom and probably assists 
very much in the development of stoicism and 
discipline.”—Editorial in The Stylus, Sioux Falls 
College. 

“We wish the freshmen to acquire the spirit 
of loyalty if: they gain nothing else from their 
campus life.””—Editorial in The Red and Black, 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

“It looks like another big year for San Jose. 
When this school first opened its doors on July 
21, 1862, but six students reported for classes. 
Today we have sixteen hundred and the future 
offers unlimited possibilities for development.”— 
President T. W. MacQuarrie, California State 
Teachers College. 

“The boy or girl who comes to college and has 
not the moral strength to stand up for the ideals 
he or she has been taught at home, but hauls 
down his or her colors, does not deserve a place 
on a college campus.”—President Alfred T. 
Hughes, Hamline University. 

“It is not too much to hope that there may 
be a future governor and a chief justice in this 
group, for both of these present officials are 
graduates of the University of, California.”— 
President W. W. Campbell, Un‘versity of Cali- 
fornia, in address to Southern Branch at Los 
Angeles 

“We believe in you. Wonderful are the poten- 
tial possibilities of each of you! We know that 
God has a great plan for your lives if you have 
come to develop these potentialities and to dis- 
cover anew His plan for you.”-——President H. J. 
Burgstahler, Cornell College, Ia. 


“Many captains of industry and commerce in 
the state have spent their years at the university 
and with great advances being made in those 
fields at the present time, there is no acceptable 
reason why you all should not make even greater 
contributions to the advancement of the world’s 
civilization.”—-Governor Dan Moody, to students 
at the University of Texas. 

“The football man is usually the most modest 
and hardest worker on the campus.”—Football 
Coach Wallace Wade, University of Alabama. 

“Society does care immensely how a college 
student behaves. It cares how he eats and sleeps, 
how he works and plays. Future generations 
will care how you conduct yourself on this 
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campus.”—President E. L. Hendricks, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College. 

“Think a thought that no one else has thought 
of thinking and there will be no question of your 
success.”—Governor W. J. Bulow, to students of 
the University of South Dakota. 


TRUGGLING against the God-is-beaming-on- 

this-particular-institution messages, the urges 
to conformance, and the translation of college 
education into cash value, there are a few notes 
of revolt. They, in some cases, are as platitu- 
dinous in their way as the thoughts they aim to 
counteract. But better this sort of platitude, if 
it is on platitudes and shibboleths that the col- 
leges must live. This side of the medal is the 
minority report. 

“American college students swallow the knowl- 
edge offered them with a provoking readiness.” 
—President George Zook, Akron University. 

“Your primary purpose in being here is not to 
play football, nor to watch football played, nor to 
advance yourself socially, nor to devote all your 
time to glee club, debating or journalism.”— 
Editorial in The Creightonian, Creighton Uni- 
versity. 

“The designers of the American college curri- 
culum have really made a sausage machine, cut- 
ting up the whole body of knowledge into equal 
parts for the purpose of securing the requisite 
number of credits, and the chief business of the 
student during his four years lies in collecting 
a sufficient number of these disjecta membra so 
that at the end of the quadrennium the bell on 
the adding machine in the registrar’s office will 
indicate the fulfillment of requirements for a 
bachelor’s degree. . . .’—President C. D. Gray, 
Bates College. 

“Beware the ball and chain of the past. ‘Follow 
the leader’ is a popular slogan, but look over your 
leader first and don’t be in a hurry to do it.... 
Take the attitude of an inquirer always. Don’t 
let superstition and tradition stand in your way, 
and don’t be too tolerant of those who need a 
great deal of toleration to be absorbed. ... An- 
other tradition to disregard or turn to account 
is the number of organizations with which this 
campus is littered. The function of the majority 
of them seems to be a photographic one.”— 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford Univer- 
sity. : 

“A certain father sent his son to an agri- 
cultural college with instructions to avoid all 
courses that did not bear on farming. ‘No 
history, or literature, or art for my boy,’ he said, 
‘I want him to learn how to hold a plow and braid 
a horse’s tail.’ That father was no more absurd 
than some other fathers who want the college to 
become a school of finance and turn their sons 
into clever bond salesmen.”—President W. H. P. 
Faunce, Brown University. 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Let Us Wait 


HEN a prophet suddenly arises 

in our midst, smites the forces 
of darkness and evil, and leads Amer- 
ica into the pathways of righteous- 
ness and happiness, he is going to 
find an admiring crowd of collegians 
all waiting and ready to doff their 
hats to him. 

And it becomes evident, that unless 
and until a prophet does arise, these 
same collegians are going to do noth- 
ing more than stand waiting to doff 
their hats. Perhaps this is merely 
another way of explaining the well- 
known Let-George-Do-It attitude. 

Witness the recent Gary school 
strike when about 1,200 white stu- 
dents rebelled against the school au- 
thorities who would permit Negro 
students to attend classes in the same 
building. What did this mean to 
college students, the future citizens 
from whose ranks, we are so fre- 
quently told, will come the governors, 
and the judges and the statesmen? 
It meant simply a reiteration of well- 
worn attitudes. The northern stu- 
dents, like their elders, talked ‘in 
vague words of constitutional guar- 
antees, and golden rules, and made 
wild and meaningless motions, as the 
northerners are wont to do whenever 
they consider the Negro. And the 
southerners, also as their elders, and 
according to tradition, declaimed on 
the inferiority of the colored man. 
And there it ends, except, of course, 
that all are ready to give full credit 
to the man who settles the Negro 
problem. 

The University of Colorado Silver 
and Gold discovered that we are hypo- 
crites, teaching but mot practicing 
equality, and that the intelligent 
Negro has not the opportunity for 
advancement that becomes the lot of 
his less intelligent white brother. Sim- 
ilarly the Grinnell Scarlet and Black 
declares the Gary students guilty of 
unsportsmanlike -and_ uncitizenlike 
conduct. And a columnist in the Cali- 
fornia Bruin urges an application to 
the Negro of the Christian principles 
which most students profess. That 
is the northern talk. 

The Sou’wester, of Southwestern 
College, Tenn., answering specifically 
the Colorado paper, epitomizes the 
southern attitude. “While we permit 
them to cook for us, to murse our 
children, and do not begrudge them 
an education, it is not the Southern 
idea of education to have negroes, a 
race acknowledged as mentally in- 
ferior to the whites, rule our class- 
rooms.” ... “There is the great dan- 
ger in educating negro and white 
children together that there will grow 
in the inferior mind of the megro the 
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idea that he is the superior of the 
more-developed and _ higher-moraled 
white.” And so it goes, the Negro 
is inferior; the white man is superior. 
The white man is the Negro’s friend, 
and he keeps him in his place, pre- 
sumably, because that is where he 
belongs. Then comes a final bit of 
advice to the editorial champion of 
the Negro: “Let us suggest that he 
pick for himself a beautiful negro 
bride, one that he can share his men- 
tal equality with, one that can en- 
lighten him on the ways of life and 
culture.” 

There is the voice of the young 
southern gentleman, and the echo of 
the old southern gentleman. Such is 
the bread by which men live. 

There will be a solution some time, 
of course, to the many problems con- 
cerning the Negro. The Oakland 
City Collegian, from Gary’s state, 
summarizes the college discussion ad- 
mirably. It asks numerous questions, 
and then concludes: “All of these 
questions face the school men of to- 
day and we all must be ready to take 
off our hats to the one who can offer 
a satisfactory solution to them.” 

Yes, future governors, judges, 
statesmen, and lynchers, let us await 
the golden day, and when the Mes- 
siah appears let us welcome him in 
a manner befitting one who can an- 
swer the questions which we posit. 


Pushing Ahead 


ORK hard, doubt not, and con- 

form. That is the key to the 
good life, the dominant philosophy of 
a good many colleges throughout the 
country—if opening messages to 
freshmen are to be taken at all seri- 
ously. 

For all the world the anthology of 
exhortations on another page of this 
issue reads like a collection of pass- 
ages from the sermons of the 
Pushing-ahead school of American 
philosophers whose Plato is the late 
Orison Swett Marden. 

On one occasion when the load of 
college seemed unbearable to young 
Marden it is recorded by his biog- 
rapher that his professor cheered him 
along with the remark, “Remember, 
Orison, that every hour you spend in 
self-improvement is worth more than 
a dollar to you.” 

By no mere coincidence is Mar- 
den’s philosophy similar to that of 
deans and student leaders. Both 
voice the prevailing middle class phil- 
osophy of America. To it education 
is a spur to drive a man on to his 
best efforts and a blinder to keep 
him in the straight and narrow way 
of midde class rectitude. Dissatis- 
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faction with this comfortable formula 
has been going on in America for 
over a decade with apparently no 
results in some quarters. And it is 
superfluous to point out that The 
New Student is unalterably opposed 
to such a barren conception of learn- 
ing. 


The Lost Leader 


UST what one does to a traitor to 

college is not known, but it may 
be safely predicted that there will be 
strong sentiment in favor of standing 
Bennie Friedman against an _ ivied 
wall in the shade of some Gothic 
spire and shooting him at sunrise. 
For Bennie Friedman, “wonder man 
of the gridiron” for three years at 
the University of Michigan, has base- 
ly betrayed the great game of college 
football and grievously slandered that 
precious and indefinable something 
known as college spirit. 

At a New York dinner in his honor 
this modern gladiator, according to 
the World, voiced the following trea- 
sonable statement: “. . . Furthermore 
it has been my experience in the few 
pro games in which I have taken 
part that-the spirit of the play grips 
you and I give as much to the Cleve- 
land Bulldogs as I ever gave to 
Michigan.” 

Here is a plain case of treason. 
Surely the man has sold himself, just 
for a riband to wear on his jersey. 
One need only quote from the recent 
book of a steadfast college coach to 
demonstrate how far this star has 
fallen. Here is what Coach William 
(“Bill”) Roper says about the spirit 
of the college game in the chapter on 
“Professional Football” of his recent 
book (Duffield) : “It takes some- 
thing more compelling than a pay 
check to arouse the flaming courage, 
the grit and endurance manifested on 
the gridiron against the background 
of Gothic buildings, shaded lawns and 
familiar faces of classmates. It 
takes spirit, college spirit. The only 
analogy, I think, is love of country.” 
There you have it. The genuine thing; 
beware of imitations. 

If the Bennie Friedmans remain 
at large it won’t be long before col- 
lege will have nothing to offer a 
young man that he could not have 
gotten just as easily at home and 
with less expense. Coonskin coats 
and collegiate dress are now worn 
wherever mail order catalogs circu- 
late. Even the rural rakes in cross- 
roads poolrooms have affected the 
collegiate slouch. But it is the last 
straw when a former college star says 
that it is just as glorious to die for 
dear old Goshen Center as Rutgers. 
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Gross Slander 


UST as newspaper men have long 

been watching for a man who 
would bite a dog, so, perhaps, have 
observers of American universities 
watched for the day when some col- 
lege would resent the suggestion that 
it demands high standard scholar- 
ship. Both propositions have had in 
them possibility but not probability. 
In one case, possibility has material- 
ized. A United Press sports writer 
sent out a dispatch concerning ath- 
letics at DePauw University, declar- 
ing prospects in football very poor, 
and with little chance of improve- 
ment, because entrance examinations 
demand that prospective students be 
“near-geniuses.” This particular 
statement he credited to W. L. 
Hughes, head coach. 


It is possible that some university 
might have been pleased with this 
characterization of its high standard. 
At least it might have exploited the 
statement as a fine bit of advertising. 
But The DePauw, perhaps convinced 
that a good football team is a better 
advertisement than high scholarship, 
rose nobly to answer the gross libel 
on the University. While almost con- 
ceding that there is no reason why 
good athletes should not be good 
scholars, this paper goes on to deny 
vehemently the charge that entrants 
need be anywhere near genius. In a 
later editorial, Coach Hughes was 
quoted as denying the statements at- 
tributed to him, while The DePauw, 
half-heartedly holding to its earlier 
belief that only the undesirable ath- 
lete is now eliminated, concluded that 
its own standards are not too high, 
but those of other conference teams 
are too low. This, says the paper, 
creates a crisis. The crisis being that 
the other schools keep on their 
benches all sorts of athletes, while 
DePauw rejects the dumb ones. 
Somewhat tearfully, the paper con- 
cludes that its athletes have good 
minds as well as bodies, while other 
athletes have only good bodies. 


HE Indiana Student, speaking out 

in meeting, suggests to The De- 
Pauw that what brings athletes 
flocking to universities is nothing 
other than “inducements,” of which 
we are left to believe the main one 
is money. ‘Why should one blink at 
the facts that exist?” asks the Stu- 
dent. 


Why? Evidently because football 
teams make excellent advertising. 
The Brown Herald, commenting on a 
story of Brown’s football team that 
appeared in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, suddenly, in the 


face of this world advertising, finds 
a world of good in the sport, and 
ends with the very naive statement, 
not at all born, we suppose, of the 
recent French advertisement: “‘Some 
pressure must be brought to bear in 
many colleges, to be sure, to keep it 
(football) from becoming the major 
raison d’etre of the institution; but 
kept in its place it can, without a 
doubt, justify its existence.” 


Princeton Elects 


IM REED of Missouri, nominated 

in convention extraordinary, and 
pitted against Herbert Hoover, was 
elected president of the United States 
by a majority vote of 55 freshman 
students of Clio Hall, Princeton Uni- 
versity, who have started the first of 
what probably will be many college 
straw votes on presidential possibili- 
ties. 


Divided first into party nominating 
groups, the democrats, after failing 
to meet the two-thirds rule require- 
ment, waged a fierce battle and fi- 
nally chose Reed over Al Smith. The 
republicans picked Hoover after dis- 
carding Hughes and Coolidge. Both 
party conventions worked amid del- 
uges of oratory and floods of rhet- 
oric. With candidates nominated, the 
students wiped out party lines and 
voted for the person most likely to 
win before the people. The fiery 
democrat won. 


More Hysteria 


CCASIONAL bits of information 

filtering through to The New 
Student indicate that the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute dispute over 
hazing has taken a serious turn. The 
Concordiensis, of Union College, car- 
rying the first detailed account of 
the suspension of Frank A. Learman, 
editor of The Polytechnic, for his de- 
fense of hazing, indicates that Direc- 
tor Palmer C. Ricketts has met the 
editor’s hysteria with more of his 
own. Not only was the editor sus- 
pended, The Concordiensis says, but 
his credits for three years of work 
were cancelled, and his successors 
will have to permit censorship of the 
paper. College editors, who looked 
favorably upon the director’s attempt 
to stamp out hazing, have now come 
to the defense of Learman. The whole 
case is evidently one in which both 
editor and director went to extremes, 
the one in making much ado about 
nothing, and the other in meeting the 
hysterical attack on his methods by 
taking extreme, and similarly unnec- 
essary, action. 


Terrible Reds 


| bemolae Legionnaires returning home 
from their brave assault on Cog- 
nac Hill somewhere in the Paris sec- 
tor found themselves confronted with 
what professional patriots are fond 
of calling the Enemy Within the 
Gates. A professor of sociology had 
moved in faculty meeting at the 
State University that campus mili- 
tary training be made optional. The 
name of this professor of rare cour- 
age is Edwin B. Reuter. 


With a belligerency that belied his 
name, Dr. Frank L. Love, a legion- 
naire of Iowa City, began the Legion 
barrage. These critics of the R. O. 
T. C., he told the reporters, are 
“dupes and paid servants in the hands 
of the red elements.” The sum of 
money paid these servants and the 
name of the paymaster were left to 
the newspaper reader’s imagination. 
Commander W. B. Gripple of the 
local post expressed fear for future 
unprepared generations if drill be 
made a matter of choice. 


On the campus the usual align- 
ment in such controversies took form. 
The student officers of the R. O. T. C. 
professed to see deep cultural values 
in a course that required all stu- 
dents to learn the difference between 
squads right and left. The student 
paper, last year edited by a reserve 
officer, defended the “reds.” The 
mass of students, and both camps are 
agreed on this point, welcomed agita- 
tion for optional drill because they 
consider required drill a burden. 
Most of the professors have nothing 
to say. The exception is Professor 
Walter Brandt of the history depart- 
ment, who thought the change “quite 
reasonable and proper.” 


New Toys 


667T°HE shrub was like a_ sheeted 

spectre. Now what is that, 
hyperbole, metaphor, personification, 
simile or trochee? Quick! What is 
it?” And the bewildered freshman, 
who perhaps does not know what 
these terms mean, guesses an answer 
to the professor’s question. On the 
basis of their answers, the students 
are segregated, the “metaphors” into 
one group and the “trochees” into an- 
other. 


This is what has been happening 
to 900 freshmen who are being ex- 
amined and psychoanalyzed at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


“Tt all goes to aid educational guid- 
ance,” says Prof. Walter B. Jones. 
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No More Automobiles 


ITH rush week at an end, stu- 

dent automobilists in many col- 
leges are taking their cars home and, 
by deans’ orders, leaving them there. 
As a topic for discussion in college 
press and, evidently, in chapel and 
fraternity house, is the ever-growing 
stringency of anti-automobile rules, 
designed to remove at least one ob- 
stacle in the way of serious study. 


University of Oklahoma, DePauw, 
University of Illinois, Princeton, Wes- 
leyan, Ursinus, Dartmouth and Mich- 
igan are among the drive-at-the-risk- 
of-expulsion institutions. Exceptions 
are made in some cases where cars 
are needed for business purposes. 
Princeton, with perhaps the severest 
rules, grants the use of automobiles to 
disabled students only. These fav- 
ored drivers are forbidden, however, 
from permitting other students to 
use their automobiles or to ride with 
them. It was these rules that result- 
ed in the resignation of the student 
council last year. But the martyr- 
dom was unavailing, and Dean Chris- 
tion Gauss has made it plain that ex- 
pulsion awaits violators of the rules. 
He expressed the hope, however, The 
Princetonian reports, that infre- 
quency of violations “would permit 
a mollification of the stringent regu- 
lations which prevail for the present.” 


Romantic Collegians 


Ree Cyrano de Bergerac 
won over the soul-stricken Ham- 
let in balloting of Princeton under- 
graduates registered in Prof. Donald 
Clive Stuart’s “Development of 
Drama” class. Rostand’s play was 
adjudged the best these students had 
ever seen, and this choice, as well as 
others, evidenced a distinct favor of 
romantic drama. Cyrano won 21 
votes, while Hamlet commanded 16, 
although three Shakespearean plays, 
Hamlet, Lear and Macbeth together, 
polled 24 votes. Other votes were 
scattered over a wide field, from 
Oedipus Rex and Antigone, to Faus- 
tus, Caponsacchi, and St. Joan, 
Craig’s Wife and The Captive. 


Honoring a Teacher 


GREAT scholar and _ teacher, 

Morris Raphael Cohen, professor 
of philosophy at the College of the 
City of New York, was honored on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his appointment to the 
College faculty, with a dinner ten- 
dered by his friends and former stu- 
dents, on October 15. Professor 
Cohen, an outstanding American phil- 
osopher, was one of five faculty mem- 
bers who won top rating from the 
students, last year, when they 
graded their instructors. He has 
taught, in addition to his work at 
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C. C. N. Y., at Columbia University, 
Chicago University, Johns Hopkins 
University, The New School for So- 
cial Research, and the Thomas Dayid- 
son School. Among the guests ana 
speakers at the dinner were Chief 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, of the 
New York Court of Appeals; Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Earvard Law 
School, Professor John Dewey of Col- 
umbia, Professor Felix Frankfurter 
of the Harvard Law School, toast- 
master; Walter Lippman, Professor 
Harry A. Overstreet, Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson, and Prof. John Pickett 
Turner. In all the testimonial com- 
mittee was made up of eighty noted 
scholars, writers and professional men 
and women. 


—_—_— 


Let’s Not Make Up 


EARFUL that an alumni football 

game may be taken as an indica- 
tion of mended relations between the 
two institutions, both Harvard and 
Princeton are taking great pains to 
make plain that the contest between 
the alumni of the universities, to be 
played October 30, is entirely un- 
official. Not only is this not a 
Harvard-Princeton game, says the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly, but it is 
not even “a game between a Harvard 
alumni eleven and a Princeton alumni 
eleven” but instead is a game “be- 
tween 11 Harvard alumni and 11 
Princeton alumni.” Since C. C. Pyle, 
father of professional football, is 
backing the game, the suggestion 
that the contest is primarily to bring 
about a reconciliation between Har- 
vard and Princeton is generally dis- 
credited. 


Recognizing Scholars 


ECOGNITION of students who 

have attained scholastic honors 
during the past academic year was 
made publicly at Brown University, 
October 18. It marked the sixth an- 
nual Honors Day, which Brown has 
set aside for tribute to its 
best students. Brown, besides pio- 
neering in permitting students to do 
honors work, was the first univer- 
sity to give them recognition of a 
sort comparable to that granted 
achievement in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

— 


Harvard Crockery 


EDGEWOOD pottery plates, 

bearing designs and views of 
buildings identical with those used in 
1821 will be the official crockery for 
Harvard University dining halls. The 
plates will be in sets of twelve, each 
one of the series showing a different 
Harvard view, and all bearing the 
blue border design which was on the 
university crockery a century ago. 
The plan for distinctive Harvard 
plates was put into motion by Presi- 
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dent Lowell last spring, and a member 
of the architectural faculty was put 
to work on the designs. Not long 
afterwards, workmen, excavating for 
a heating tunnel behind University 
Hall, discovered fragments of the blue 
Staffordshire dishes which were used 
in the Commons from 1821 to 1841. 
It was then decided to use the old 
blue border. Harvard’s archaeologi- 
cal plates will be ready late this year. 


(Continued from page Four) 

“Let us remember that students 
are never to be used for the glorifi- 
cation of subjects or departments.”— 
President Cloyd H. Marvin, George 
Washington University. 


“There are those in every institu- 
tion for higher learning both among 
the older and the younger generation 
who apparently forget that the pri- 
mary excuse for the existence of these 
institutions is learning and _ that 
everything that is found about the 
institutions can in the final analysis 
be justified only on the ground that 
it makes a difference in the results 
secured in learning.”—President Lo- 
tus Coffman, University of Minne- 
sota. 

“Get and cherish some intellectual 
interest that has nothing to do with 
money—let your education mean at 
least that to you.”—President H. W. 
Chase, University of North Carolina. 

“If the only options available to 
this college were to graduate men of 
the highest brilliancy intellectually, 
without interest in the welfare of 
mankind at large or to graduate men 
of less mental competence, possessed 
of aspiration which we call spiritual 
and motives which we call good, I 
would choose for Dartmouth College 
the latter alternative. And in doing so 
I should be confident that this col- 
lege would create the greater values 
and render the more essential service 
to the civilization whose handmaid it 
is.’—President Ernest M. Hopkins, 
Dartmouth University. 


“An open mind is not an omnibus 
mind to accept everything which is 
presented and to accept it without 
question, but an open mind is one 
not closed to a new truth when it 
makes its appeal as truth. It may 
seem somewhat bumptious for a 
freshman to be criticizing some of 
the great authorities on subjects upon 
which he is a neophyte; but, after all, 
that is his privilege; and that is the 
way to master the subject; that is 
the way of all progress.”—President 
George B. Cutten, Colgate University. 


“Scholarship is the chief the pecu- 
liar, the special concern of the Col- 
lege. Do not mistake me. By schol- 
arship I mean not an accumulation 
of facts held in the memory as a 
sponge holds water, but that power 
which enables the mind to acquire 
knowledge into wisdom. Your college 
work is your vocation.”—President 
John A. Cousens, Tufts University. 


THE WINDMILL 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

is offering $500 for an anthem 
that will not stress athletics and 
which may be employed on all occa- 
sions. This is a commendable move 
and undoubtedly shows a revival of 
interest in scholarship. Windmill, 
which positively will refuse the prize, 
offers a suggestion for contestants. 
It is altogether possible that North- 
western will adopt this song, but in 
the interest of student creativeness 
Windy suggests that an undergradu- 
ate be given the $500. The New Stu- 
dent waives all rights to this song, 
which therefore may be adopted by 
any or all institutions in need of some- 
thing inspirational. 


Here’s to the course we love the best, 
Here’s to phil-o-so-phee; 

Here’s to Prof. Umph who teaches it 
So in-spi-ration-al-lee. 

Rah Rah Rah! 


Here’s to dear old his-to-ree, 

A course that wins our hearts, 
And teaches us of the forces 
That animate foreign parts. 

Rah Rah Rah! 


Here’s to good old lit-ra-chur, 
Here’s to poli sci; 
Scholars we _ are 
shall be 
U-u-until we die. 


and _ scholars 


A Yale Daily News reporter inter- 
viewed the erudite Mr. Gene Tunney, 
(Mr. Tunney is world’s heavyweight 
boxing champion) the other day, and 
got a fine inspirational message for 
his fellow students. “All life’s a 
fight,” said the pride of the marines, 
somewhat in the manner of William 


Shakespeare, “and everyone in the 
world is one of its principals. Its 
cardinal rule is give and take. The 


man who can take a knockdown and 
then get up and fight is the man who 
is going to win.” 

Windmill would not for a moment 
wish to appear unappreciative for this 
square-shouldered, double-fisted mes+ 
sage to the youth of America, but in 
the light of the recent seventh round 
happenstance at Chicago it wonders 
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if the ability to get up after a knock- 
down and win the fight isn’t some- 
what dependent on the identity of the 
person who is doing the counting. 


Of 3874 football players chosen by 
Walter Camp on his all-American 
teams, only 15 are now football 
coaches, The Dartmouth has discovy- 
ered. Nothing is said of the other 
859, so Windmill, having seen a few 
ex-footballers out of college, is left 
to the conclusion that the other stars 
are pumping gasoline. Mr. Rocke- 
feller should be praised not only for 

. gifts to Ame. ‘can education, but 

so for his gifts to American edu- 
-aced. 


SPINOZA’S PHILOSOPHY 
A class in Spinoza’s “Ethics” 
is being taught from text by 


HARRY WATON, L. L. B. 


Author and Lecturer 


EVERY SUNDAY FROM 3 TO 5 P. M. 
ADMISSION 75c. 
Lecture Room 
MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
127 E. 22nd St., New York 


Auspices: Workers Educational Institute 
P. O. Box 24, Sta. E., Bklyn., N. Y. 


HEALTH SIMPLIFIED 


No cult, no school, the good from 
all schools. Exposing healing quack- 
ery wherever found. Edited by a 
practicing physician experienced in 
health education. Rational Living, 
Box 2, Station M, New York. 
B. Liber, M.D., Dr. P. H., Editor. 
Six months’ trial subscription $1. 
Sample copy free. With yearly 
sub the famous book “As A Doctor 
Sees It” free, if requested. 


HERE’S a good magazine 
offering you a good job. 
Now’s the time to earn extra 


money by selling the only stu- 


dent “trade” 


paper. 
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You’re in the Army Now! 


“We mustn’t forget to men- 
tion that there are students who 
like military. Various arguments 
are advanced. One is that the 
wearing of the uniform saves 
wear and tear on good clothes. 
Another is that they like to have 
instructors dumber than them- 
selves. Still another, the coeds 
like to see military uniforms’. . 
and dating is easy.” 

—THE NEW STUDENT. 

November special monthly number. 


It takes all kinds of armies to 


make a world, armies of this and 


armies of that. Some you’re glad 
to enlist in. There’s the army of 
New Students, for instance, which 
has recruiting stations wherever 
there’s a. mail box. 

Have you signed up yet? A 
dollar and a half will do the 
trick, and for another year you'll 
be receiving first hand news and 
opinion from students all over the 
country. A dollar and a half, 
ladies and gentlemen. Don’t hesi- 
tate! 
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Thousands NOW 
Write Shorthand 
this Zasy Way / 


O MORE tiresome practice. No more 

nerve-racking drill. No more puz- 
zling signs and symbols to memorize. Now 
you can write shorthand in the plain 
a-b-c’s, Faster than 100 words a minute 
with pen or pencil—200 words or more 
per minute om the typewriter! Easy to 
learn, speedy, accurate. The business and 
professional worlds acclaim this new 
shorthand. Men and women in every 
walk of life are using it. 
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Every shorthand need is filled better with 
SPEEDWRITING. You can learn it in one 
quarter the time needed to master any other 
system; you can never forget it. Notes are 
always plain and easily read—by the writer 
or any other user of the system. 

Mail the coupon at once for illustrated book 
explaining Speedwriting and its many advan- 
tages over all other shorthand systems. 

— cag ee ee 107-K 


Also tied at: naas Royal Bank save 
Toronto, Canada; Transport House, Smith 
Square, Westminster, London, Eng. 
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